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Introduction. 


Journey into the past and follow the effects of Nature, Gods and Men 
on a unique landscape created by retreating glaciers from the last Ice 
Age 10,000 BC. Now contained in the counties of Longford, Meath and 
Westmeath these series of hills and plains formed the ancient 
territories of Teathbha and Midhe and echo the myths and legends of 
times past turning this part of the Irish Midlands into the Mythlands 
where history comes alive in its original setting. Forgotten wisdoms, 
sagas and epic adventures live on through their association with the 
physical landscape of today. Trace the development of this area from 
the mists of time up to the 12t Century Norman Conquest. Learn of 
the importance of Myth in our origins. 


Marvel at stone age temples that predate the Egyptian pyramids, a 
race of Gods that descended from the sky, epic battles, sacred hills, 
flying druids, magic places, evil stepmothers, faery kings, warrior 
queens, legendary heroes, squabbling saints, seven wonders, 
anchorites, miracles, Viking raids, a tyrants nose tax, Norman 
conquest, St Colmcilles revenge, a red martyr, a fire curse, dodgy rum, 
the legend of the abominable snowman, a search for the ark of the 
covenant and not a Celt in sight. 


The Mythlands Guide Book features many off the beaten track sites 
and a guide to the top attractions in the area including Loughcrew 
Cairns, Brú na Bóinne, Hill of Tara, Corlea Trackway, Kells Heritage 
Town, Fore Monastic Site, Trim Castle, Granard Motte & Bailey, 
Loughcrew Gardens, Tullynally Castle, Battle of the Boyne Site, 
Belvedere House and Lockes Distillery. Maps, Accommodation, Things 
to do links and contact details at the end of the book. 


Mythlands is written and compiled by Bartle D’Arcy who lives and 
guides in the area in response to many requests after finishing tours if 
it was possible to get in one book the stories he had recounted. 


Chapter 1. The Awakening. 


In the beginning it was cold, very cold, but getting warmer and the 
glaciers started to 

recede North wards as the temperatures rose. Over a decade Ireland 
had gone from an Artic climate to one similar to today. The last land 
bridges joining the landmass we now recognise as the island of Ireland 
to Britain and mainland Europe fell away. 

Coarse scrub and old species such as Juniper and Birch started to 
develop as the land became exposed and the retreating glaciers 
gouged out tracts of the earth in the North Midlands and deposited 
them as a series of hills at the edges of the ice, prominent above the 
flat plains of the glacial drift. Later tree species like some of the later 
inhabitants of the newly formed Country are thought to have come 
from Iberia and Pine, Elm, Oak and Hazel forested the land masses. 
Exotic animals such as Giant Deer, Bears, Wolves, Lynx and Wild Boar 
roamed the woods. 

Large areas of inland water remained above ground in the form of 
new lakes and rivers and below ground worked their way to the 
surface through the porous limestone bedrock resulting in the 
karstification of the landscape. This is the period at the end of the last 
Ice Age around 10,000BC. 

No bogs existed just areas of wet fenland and it wouldn't be until 
much later after man had altered the environment did the first bogs 
appear. Today one sixth of Ireland's surface consists of bog, which 
comes in two forms. Blanket Bogs which start from man's action 
around 7,000 BC in clearing the lighter wooded landscapes on hill 
tops of pine and birch for agriculture, pasture and cultivation.This in 
turn led to leaching of the minerals in the soil and to the 
abandonment of these settlements in favour of low lying plains from 
Bronze age times 2000 BC. The peat developed over the millennia into 
these blanket coverings on hills and mountains of Ireland. In the 
Midlands a different type of bog was created, a raised bog from a 
dying lake above the glacial moraine. Once used by Mesolithic hunters 
and fishermen, now where turf is cut all over the Midlands and 


mysterious Bog Bodies and Bronze Age Hoards are found. 

The first inhabitants of Ireland are the Mesolithic Hunter Gatherers 
most likely crossed either by re-emerging land bridge or favourable 
sea crossing conditions between Scotland and Antrim whilst Britain 
was still joined to Europe around 7000 BC. A Myth is a sacred 
narrative that explains how the world and humans assumed their 
present form. This may be an accurate or exaggerated description of a 
historical event, a personification of a natural occurring phenomena or 
an explanation of ritual. Simply a Myth is something that happened 
once that happens all the time and at this stage of the meaning 
seeking nature of Human development Hunting was sacramental and 
the myths were concentrated around this activity. This period of 
development was a fearful time for survival giving a greater 
understanding of death both of the hunter and their quarry. The most 
powerful myths go beyond the endurance level and are about 
extremity and going into the unknown. Myths also have a parallel 
world or realm of the “Gods” of which the earthly world is an 
imperfect copy which is a common tenet in most organised religions 
of today. Myths help us understand where we came from but over the 
millennia have been reduced to ridicule firstly by religion and then by 
science and today the word myth is used to describe something that 
isn’t true. The Sky has been man’s earliest version of the divine 
something that covers the earth with moving interchanging celestial 
bodies. The Sky God is a common theme at this time continuing into 
the Neolithic period where height and proximity to the sky is 
important but also in the Hunters world the ability for their spirit to 
leave the body to confront death in the hunt was important in how 
man dealt with survival by killing other sentient beings. Shamanism 
lets the shaman converse with the animals of the hunt who are wiser 
than the Hunter and lets them impart that knowledge for a successful 
hunt. Humans are smaller and weaker than their prey so they have to 
adapt to use weapons in the hunt, work together and develop and 
complete ritual around the hunt. The later emergence of Neolithic 
Farmers were again another infusion of a different type of settler 
bringing new technology with them and also different types of 
livestock around 4,000 BC. Agriculture gave a whole new dimension 
to what had went before. Man could now produce food from the earth 
and agriculture became sacramental approached with a spiritual awe . 
The Earth was a living womb that new life flowed from, a divine 
energy a Mother Goddess. The cycle of the seasons reflect the cycle of 
life, birth, life, death and rebirth. The symbolic nature of rebirth 
combined with the gift of imagination that leads man to seek the 
divine realm .The accepted theory has the new settlers coming from 
the East but a remarkable series of advanced stone structures still 


remain today on a West to East chronological and technological 
development. These Megalithic Cairns of the Neolithic period start at 
Sligo on Knocknarea and continue into nearby Carrowmore on 
westward through Carrowkeel to Loughcrew in the midlands and 
eastward to Newgrange and the Boyne Valley. These structures are 
intrinsically linked to the mythology formed with sacramental farming 
and the spiritual rebirth possible for man in a divine realm. Aligned 
with celestial bodies on Sunrises, Sunsets and Moon Rises with time 
keeping functionality for ritual agricultural practices these stone cairn 
type structures contain womb like passage chambers lit up by the sun 
which may be symbolic of fertilising the earth to give forth life as a 
mother goddess. This foundation of myth in this area from the mists of 
pre history continued in the ensuing millennia to make this area a 
place of great significance for new arrivals and new belief systems to 
establish themselves in the Mythlands. 


Chapter 2. Stone Temples. 


The Neolithic people as well as developing communities that lived 
together anchored by farming practices also practised a form of 
ancestor worship and remaining today in the Mythlands are several 
great examples of Megalithic structures. Passage tombs at Loughcrew 
the Boyne Valley and Tara in Meath and earlier portal tombs at 
Aughnacliff in Longford are still here today over 5,000 years after 
their creation. Used as tombs certainly with the discovering of 
cremated remains and bones within the chambers but also most likely 
as temples, places of worship and centres of knowledge for time 
keeping, monitoring seasons and agricultural instructions. Our modern 
day Cathedrals have burial plots and crypts within their walls of Kings 
and important clergy but are also used as focal points for the 
Community. 

The Portal dolmens in Aughnacliff and nearby Cleenrath on the 
Western shores of Lough Gowna are early examples of Tombs with 
generally east facing openings constructed with a large sloping slab 
placed on upright monoliths which would have been filled in with 
smaller stones now long gone stripped back to the bare structure. The 
later built some 3,500 BC passage tombs at Loughcrew give the visitor 
a more intimate experience with access to the chambers of the best 
preserved cairn. The Lough Crew Megalithic complex is situated 
outside of Oldcastle Co. Meath featuring Carnbane East the highest 
point in Co. Meath and there are remains of 32 tomb sites identified in 
the area. 

The name comes from a nearby sacred lake Loch Craobh the lake of 
the branches where still today the remains of an ancient tree are 
visible on a raised area in the centre of the lake. The surrounding hills 
including the highest point in Westmeath at Mullaghmeen and hills in 
the Fore valley have also got traces of Cairns on the summits making 
this area of glacial hills a very important civilization centre in 
Neolithic times. 

The Irish name for the highest point in Meath where Cairn T is 
situated is Sliabh na Caillighe which translates as The Hill of the Hag 
(Witch) and the legend is linked to The Cailleach the ancient Winter 
Goddess who was hopping between the hills with stones in her apron 
and they fell out as she tripped forming the Cairns. This 
personification of a natural phenomenon of the cycle of Winter is a 
common myth structure and indeed the Cailleachs Grave is said to be 
on Patrickstown Hill where the Spring Equinox Sun rises and Winter 


dies. Another name for the area is Carnbane which translates as the 
White Cairn which would have been surrounded by white quartz to 
reflect the Sun and also the Moonlight and on the Western Hills a 
large quartz monolith lies abandoned. For these structures which are 
the oldest surviving stone buildings in Europe predating Newgrange 
and the Egyptian pyramids, an important interpretation of the carved 
petroglyphs in the interior is a time recording feature. The language of 
Neolithic man is of symbols not an alphabet and is open to 
interpretation. A good reference guide is N.L. Thomas Irish Symbols of 
3500 BC. To keep time and record the 

passing of the seasons vital for successful Agriculture, recording of the 
phases of the Moon is necessary and is still the reference in our 
modern monthly cycles. The Cailleach the old winter Hag Goddess 
also has it's mirror in the heavens with the Moon the Hag of the sky 
with it's cold bare pockmarked features in contrast to the warmth of 
the Sun. Moon worship at the site is also echoed in the old Irish name 
for the nearby village of Collinstown, Baile na gCaileach. The shape of 
the centre hills define a feminine form with breasts and pregnant belly 
which shows the link to the Earth Goddess rebirth of the seasons. As 
with the later tomb complex at the bend in the Boyne of Knowth, 
Dowth and Newgrange there is a solar alignment with Cairn T where 
on the Spring and Autumn Equinox each year the rising Sun lights up 
the back stone petroglyph of the tomb and travels across what is now 
referred to as the Equinox Stone. Their rediscovery in modern times 
comes from a local schools inspector Eugene Conwell in the 1860's 
who produced a paper 'On Ancient Sepulchral Cairns on the 
Loughcrew Hills' for the Royal Academy and the Cairns today still 
carry the letters allocated by Conwell. Interpretations about the 
origins of such sites and associated art were centred on the legendary 
Ollamh Foladh an early High King of Ireland whose tomb Conwell 
believed he had found. Martin Brennan in the 1980's was the first to 
see in modern times the Sun entering Cairn T at the Spring Equinox 
which was nearly hampered by the lock on the entrance being frozen 
solid on the morning in question. The Loughcrew complex is situated 
over 4 hill tops Patrickstown where the Cairns have been dismantled 
and the stone used elsewhere , Carnbane east where the accessible 
Cairn T sits, Sliabh Rua the Red Mountain and Carnbane West where 
there is another intact Cairn which has a white monolith known as 
The Whispering Stone situated within the chamber. Patrickstown can 
be accessed on foot from the viewing point on the Oldcastle to Kells 
road, Carnbane East can be accessed from the public carpark and the 
key to the Cairns is held at the nearby Loughcrew Gardens whilst 
Carnbane West is on private grounds. There are other sites in the 
vicinity, in particular at nearby Kings Mountain where a spectacular 


carved standing stone is all that is left of a cairn that was plundered 
for its stone in the centuries gone by. The more well known Megalithic 
sites in the area are along the Boyne River further east in Meath and 
consist of Newgrange, Knowth and Dowth dating later than 
Loughcrew to 3200 BC. Newgrange has a solar alignment similar to 
Loughcrew which in this case occurs on The Winter Solstice, the 
shortest day of the year on 21st December and this was witnessed for 
the first time in modern times by Professor Michael O'Kelly in 1967 
after renovation of the monument and over lintel roof box. From the 
studies carried out it would appear that Newgrange was sealed up not 
long after being built and during excavations on the site it was noted 
that a subsidence of the stones had occurred during the late Bronze 
Age which may have affected its purpose. It should be noted that folk 
memory in the Boyne Valley even into the 1950's not only associated 
the site with the Sun at the Winter Solstice but also for an 8 year cycle 
of Venus which have both being proved to be correct. In modern times 
Newgrange re-emerged from the covering of earth in 1699 as local 
landowner Charles Campbell searched for stone for building work. 
This discovery and opening of the Chamber led to a great interest 
from antiquarians and theories 

abounded about the origins from the Vikings to the Phoenicians still 
not the ancient Irish themselves. The lesser known sites of Dowth and 
Knowth are integral parts of the overall complex with Dowth the 
mound of darkness capturing the setting sun on the Winter Solstice 
and the longest night. Legend refers to a Solar Eclipse during the 
building of Dowth which has associated the site with darkness rather 
than light. At the third site Knowth the original mound has had 
numerous uses over the millennia as a graveyard and also as a hill 
fort. Because of the number of alterations during the re uses to the 
original chamber entrances there are no solar alignments there today 
but the site could have ben aligned for the equinoxes due to the east 
west layout of the passages. Another passage tomb is situated about 
10 miles away from this complex near the village of Ardcath at Four 
Knocks which may get its name from Fuair Cnoc, Cold Hill in Irish. 
This tomb can be visited by following instructions for obtaining the 
key nearby and the interior art features what is known as The Face 
Stone the only known graphic illustration of a human from Neolithic 
times. The good news is it depicts a happy smiley face. On the Hill of 
Tara the ancient seat of the later High Kings is another passage tomb 
dating from between 2500 BC and 3000BC. This is in what is now 
known as The Mound of the Hostages and significant archaeological 
work has been carried out here resulting in a detailed account with 
recovered artefacts in the National Museum on Kildare Street in 
Dublin. The tomb again contains decorated art and the hills at 


Loughcrew are clearly visible to the West. There are other sites within 
the general area with very partial remains largely standing stones and 
a very good reference site is 

The Neolithic Irish, the farmers, community builders and architects of 
spectacular stone sites dominated the Mythland's landscape for over 
2000 years and left us a rich surviving cultural built heritage but also 
posed questions regarding the extent of their knowledge. At this time 
Nature is Man's technology and the ability to survive and prosper 
means conquering it, by measurement of time and the seasons and 
from recording and interpreting the movement of celestial bodies. 


Cairn T at Loughcrew with the remains of Cairn V in the background. 


Chapter 3 New Arrivals. 


The discovery of metal and how to manipulate it was a game changer 
for the way of life in Neolithic times. Bronze is an alloy of Copper and 
Tin and is thought to have been in Europe from 4000 BC but only 
reached Ireland 2000 years later co-inciding with a new influx of 
settlers. The question of Ireland's original inhabitants and of new 
waves of settlers had perplexed the Victorian explorers of the 
Neolithic sites. Not wanting to credit a subjugated people with an 
advanced pre history civilization this is where theories of Phoenicians 
and even Egyptian creators came from. The pre History of Ireland was 
oral and folkloric in nature and the myths and legends associated with 
different sites only began to be recorded from the 11 Century 
onwards. The Book of the Dun Cow from Clonmacnoise, badly 
damaged and attributed to Máel Muire mac Céilechair who was 
murdered in 1106 in Clonmacnoise thus giving a latest date for the 
manuscript as the beginning of the 12 Century. A different source is 
Leabhar Gabhála Eireann which dates from the 11“ Century in it’s 
earliest form is another part of the Christian pseudo history shaped by 
monks from much earlier source material. Along with the Annals of 
the Four Masters compiled at a Fransciscan Monastery in Leitrim 
between 1632 and 1636 and covers the period from the deluge dated 
2332 years Anno Mundi or after creation to 1616 Ad using source 
material such as the 15 century Annals of Ulster.It from these early 
records that the Mythological history of Ireland is largely taken from 
and in particular Leabhar Gabhála Eireann, The Book of Invasions. 
What we do know about the Bronze Age settlers that came to Ireland 
is that with the resultant leap in technology and possibly some climate 
change, focus moved away from the hill tops of the Neolithic 
settlements and into clearing the great low land forests of Ireland. 
Ceremonial structures included wedge tombs, stone circles and 
wooden henges which would have featured on sites like Tara. 
Recovered items from this period feature intricate Gold work 
including collars and bronze hunting horns and again there are great 
displays of these artefacts in the National Museum. The collation of 
the ancient records by Christian Monks both written and oral had in 
mind a great plan, to give the Irish a written tribal record similar to 
the old testament Israelites and indeed there are cross overs and links 
with biblical texts. The Christian context of these records also include 
pre Christian Gods and the older belief systems and this layered 


combination is presented and was believed for a long time as a factual 
record. It is by harrowing the content of religious imagery and older 
myths and legends that we can judge the veracity of the accounts 
which are still today identified with particular sites in the Mythlands. 
The book contains similar creation account to the book of Genesis 
with all mankind descendent from Adam through the sons of Noah. 
The book draws on additional sources to claim Fénius Farsaid a prince 
of Scythia and grandfather of Goidel Glas said to be the originator of 
the Gaelic language. According to the accounts a woman Cesair was a 
prediluvan settler of Ireland and indeed a grand daughter of Noah 
who had left before the Great Flood as they had not secured a place 
on the Ark. After plague had wiped out these early settlers, the 
Fomorians a race of sea people settled Ireland and were already there 
when the next influx of settlers came the followers of Partholan again 
of middle eastern origin. The Fomorians were defeated in battle by 
the followers of Partholan at the battle of Magh Itha. The 
Partholanians were widely credited with clearing great plains of 
Ireland from the forests and are dated by the Annals of the Four 
Masters at around 2670 BC which coincides with actual deforestation 
records of the time, but unknown at the time of writing. After some 
more battles with the existing Fomorians who always prove hard to 
dislodge, another plague event wiped them out, surviving in a 
landscape name today of "Tallaght". In the chronological listings next 
up are The Nemedians the followers of Nemed who had protracted 
battles with the existing Fomorians until the death of Nemed himself 
left his people subjugated by the remaining Fomorians. Following a 
revolt against this tyranny the last group of Nemedians retreated from 
Ireland and apart from the remaining Fomorians no one else was left 
in Ireland for 200 years according to the Annals again. The next group 
of setters are referred to as The Fir Bolg possibly of Gaulish origin and 
they are most famous for being in control of Ireland when a 
mysterious group of fair skinned Gods descended from the Heavens. 
The Fir Bolg 

divided Ireland in five provinces from the centre at Uisneach, creating 
the province of Midhe still around today as Meath. North, South, East 
and West of this royal central area were created provinces and 
Province in the Irish language today is cuige which means five. 
Uisneach is in modern day Westmeath just outside Mullingar on the 
Ballymore Athlone road and has a range of surviving landscape 
mounds and ditches and was a place of worship for Nemed’s druids 
and is associated with the fire festival of Bealtaine at the beginning of 
May. A large stone is said to mark the naval of Ireland and is called 
the catstone because of its resemblance to a crouched cat. The Fir Bolg 
King Sláine gives his name to the present day town and Hill of Slane 


and a mound off the top of the hill is said to be the burial place of 
Slaine. 


Chapter 4 The Tuatha Dé. 


The most feted of the ancient races to occupy Ireland dwelling both as 
deity and mortals The Tuatha Dé the people of God became The 
Tuatha dé Danann, the people of the Goddess Danu, from where the 
central European river the Danube takes its name. Said to have 
appeared from the Heavens in a mist very suddenly on the Iron 
Mountains at modern day Arigna in Leitrim, which at that time was 
closer to the coast and also a first target for an advanced race, their 
actual arrival was in fact a very determined one. Arriving off the West 
coast from the North these were said to be the descendants of the 
Nemedians who had escaped the Fomorians. The Tuatha Dé burned 
their ships after disembarking as a sign that there were here to stay 
and the smoke from the fire blowing inland giving cover to the new 
invaders gave rise to their Heavenly appearance. The Tuatha brought 
four great gifts with them the Lia Fail the Stone of Destiny, The Spear 
of Lugh, The Sword of Nuadha and The never ending Cauldron which 
also strongly suggest a technology change with metallurgy and better 
Bronze type weaponry. Led by their great king Nuadha (still 
remembered in "Maynooth" today) they encountered the Fir Bolg at 
the first battle of Mhaigh Tura ( the Plain of Weeping) in modern day 
Mayo and The Fir Bolg champion Sreng fought Nuada slicing his 
shield in two and taking off his arm which as a handicap resulted in 
the loss of his Kingship to Bres. The Fir Bolg were allocated one fifth 
of Ireland and chose Connacht tracing their ancestry back to Sreng 
until the 17 century. Dian Ceacht the Healer fashioned Nuadha a 
Silver arm and his son caused the flesh to grow back over it. Bres had 
proved to be a tyrannical King and Nuadha was restored which led 
Bres to seek assistance from the Fomorian King Balor who killed 
Nuadha with his evil eye at the second battle of Moytura. Balor 
himself was killed subsequently by the warrior Lugh who became the 
new king. Lugh Lamhfada longhand was Balor's grandson who was 
reared by the Fomorian princess Tailltu after who the Tailteann 
Games were founded in her honour held in the townland today of 
Teltown near Kells in Meath. Balor's rock exists today in Fore and 
Athlone the ford of Luan is named after Lugh as is the festival of 
Lughnasadh. The great God of the Tuatha the Dagda was said to live 
in the the Palace of the Boyne Brú na Bóinne named after the Goddess 
Bóan, which is today Newgrange. Lugh Lamhfada was succeeded by 


the three people who killed him in revenge and they became the new 
rulers, Mac Cuill (Son of the 

Hazel), Mac Ceacht( Son of the Plough) and Mac Gréine (Son of the 
Sun). They ruled from the centre of Ireland at Uisneach in Westmeath 
until the Milesians arrived meeting the three kings wives Banbadh, 
Fodhla and Eiriu on the Hill of Uisneach. Accompanied by the Bard 
Amerghin the sons of Mil Espaine who were Iberian agreed to leave 
Ireland for 3 days and 3 nights and lie nine waves off Ireland in order 
for the Tuatha to muster their forces. The Tuatha sea deity Manannan 
Mac Lir summons a great storm to capsize the invaders ships but the 
waters are calmed by the poet Amerghin. The two forces meet at 
Tailtiu ( Teltown near Kells) and the Milesians were victorious killing 
the 3 kings of the Tuatha and their wives. Amerghin is again called to 
rule this time on the peace and he cleverly assigns to the victorious 
Milesians Ireland above the ground and the remaining Tuatha dé 
Danann are vanquished into the Fairy forts to live beneath the surface 
where they become the Sidhe or the Faeries. Although worshipped as 
deities, legend has it that the only thing The Tuatha were afraid of 
was Iron which again fits into a technology jump from the Bronze age 
to the Iron age with stronger weapons. The Milesians are also known 
as The Celts even though Celts were a culture and not a race and the 
word comes from Keltoi what the Greeks called the tribes of the 
North. The finding of artwork similar to art found in La Tene 
Switzerland and Haallstatt in Austria , in Ireland from this period 
gives rise to the mass Celtification of all matters ancient for the Irish. 
The banishing of the Tuatha underground did not stop the myths and 
legends surrounding them. Bodbh Dearg took over as their new King 
much to the annoyance of Lir and to appease him he gave his 
daughter Aoibh in marriage to him. Aoibh bore Lir four children, 
Fionnuala, Aodh and the twins Conn and 

Fiachra who the King loved dearly. Aoibh died and Bodbh sent 
another daughter Aoife to marry Lir. Aoife was jealous of the 
children's love of their Father and plotted to kill them but turned them 
into Swans instead. They were cursed to spend 300 years on Lough 
Derreveragh in Westmeath near their Fathers Castle. Bodbh in revenge 
on his daughter Aoife turned Etain the Faery princess was beautiful 
beyond comparison. Fuamnach in a jealous rage turned Etain into a 
purple butterfly but she still in this form kept Midhir company and 
brought him happiness. Fuamnach caused a great storm that blew 
Etain all over Ireland for seven years only to be blown into a draught 
of wine that was consumed by a royal lady called Etar. Nine months 
later the Faery Princess Etain is born a mortal child Etain and later 
marries the High King of Ireland Eochaidh and lives in his palace at 
Tara. The eternal Midhir still missed his Etain and he realised that 


Queen Etain was also his princess as Faery folk cannot hide from each 
other. Etain with vague memories of her earlier existence was 
reluctant to leave Tara and Midhir made himself known to High King 
Eochaidh and challenged him to games of fidhil with the loser set a 
forfeit. Midhir lost many games and was set tasks by Eochaidh to 
compensate. One of these was to build a great wooden road across the 
bogs of Ireland linking Cruachan Ai in Roscommon with Uisneach in 
Westmeath. The path of this road is known today in the townland of 
Keenagh in Longford and part of it is on display in The nearby Corlea 
Trackway Visitor Centre. At the last game Midhir won Etain and they 
both escaped Tara flying out through the roof as White Swans back to 
Bri Leith and the land of the young. 


Chapter 5 The Gael. 


The arrival of the Millesians in Ireland is set around approximately 
1500 BC and was depicted by the Christian Monks as the emergence 
of the Gael the rightful owners to the promised land of Ireland in 
keeping with the Biblical aspect of the progression. Again with a 
lineage through Fénius that was similar to the earlier Cesair in being a 
descendent of Noah, Fénius was a Prince in Scythia, what the ancient 
Greeks referred to as the lands of the Northern Coast of the Black Sea. 
Eventually their descendants reach Iberia and Breogan founds a city 
called Brigantia and builds a tower from which he glimpses Ireland. 
After a failed reconnaissance mission which the King Ith was killed by 
The Tuatha dé Danann it is a revenge mission that leads the sons of 
Mil to conqueror Ireland. Brigantia is Corunna in Galicia known as 
Brigantium in Roman times when The Tower of Hercules stood there. 
The scribing Monks associate the root links between the Roman 
(Latin) name for Ireland Hibernia and Iberia and also between Gael 
and Gallicia. After the successful battle of Tailtui, Amerghin divides 
the Island between Eremon in the North and Eber Finn in the South. 
Eiriu the Tuatha De Danann Queen is buried at Uisneach and the 
country named in her honour for the fortunes of the Gael. 

The scribes use the two Millesian kings as the root of lineage for the 
future High Kings of Ireland and it serves to make a distinction 
between the pagan days of The Tuatha dé Danann and many gods and 
of the noble Gael emerging, later to take up the mantle of Christianity. 
The Tuatha dé Danann as part of this process were reduced to the 
otherworld, Faery Folk , he figment of a superstitious mind, the land 
of the little people , crocks of gold, piseogs and banshees. When Lugh 
was defeated by the three Tuatha De Danann Kings, he had ruled for 
forty years and was no longer Lugh Lamhfada but Lugh Chun Crom, 
Lugh of the Stoop or bad back which you know today as Leprechaun 
and the crocks of gold over the hill are where the gold of the Sun is 
still captured in 5,000 year old Stone Temples today as it always was 
on certain important dates of the year. 

The two Kings that divided Ireland between them soon fought and 
Eremon was victorious and was said to have ruled Ireland from Tara. 
Work on deforestation, plain clearing and the emergence of new lakes 
continued unabated with a couple of notable successor Kings. Firstly 
Tiernmas fifth after Eremon who introduced a new idol of worship the 
Crom Cruach where at Moyslaught (The Plain of Adoration) the King 
and most of his followers died en masse on Winters Eve. He also 


introduced a class system based on colour with a slave wearing one 
colour, a peasant two, a soldier three, a landowner four a provincial 
chief five and a royal person or Ollamh six. The most famous Ollamh 
from this time is Ollamh Fodhla eighteenth in line from Eremon who 
was a great law giver and administrator who created the Assembly at 
Tara in 1000 BC and who is reputed to be buried in the great tumulus 
at Loughcrew in Meath as referred to by Conwell. Around 300 BC 
another change takes place with the founding of Eamain Macha in 
Ulster, still present today with its grassy ramparts near Ard Macha 
(Armagh), during the reign of Kimbay and gradually the seat of power 
moves North away from Tara to here. A farmer named Crundchu met 
a beautiful woman called Macha and took her in with him as his wife 
however she was a Faery bride and could not be 

spoke of to others. One day Crundchu was travelling to the Ultonian 
Assembly where there was a great Fair and Horse racing and upon 
losing a bet declared he had a wife at home that would beat the Kings 
Horses. The King made Crundchu summon his wife upon pain of death 
and Macha was at that time heavy with child and she begged to be let 
deliver before the race but this was refused to her by the King and the 
people of Ulster turned away from her. So Macha raced, beat the 
Horses then with a great cry delivered Twins and at that all around 
fell down in weakness. Macha prophesied that at times of great need 
that the men of Ulster would be weak as a woman in child birth for 5 
days and 5 nights and this Debility of the Ultonians would last for 
nine generations. In the reign of Connor Mac Nessa a great hero was 
born. The Princess Dectera and fifty of her hand maidens had 
disappeared and were missing for three years when a flock of birds 
lured the King and his followers away from Eamain Macha . The King 
sent his brother Fergus to follow them where he went to Brú Na 
Bóinne, (Newgrange) where upon he was greeted by a beautiful youth 
Lugh Lamhfada and Dectera and the fifty maidens in the palace. Upon 
returning the next night all that was found was an infant, a gift to 
Ulster from the realms of the immortal and the child was called 
Setanta. The child was raised at the court of Connor and one day the 
royal party went to a wealthy landowner named Cullan for a feast and 
Setanta was preoccupied playing Hurley and said he would follow on. 
When everyone was in Cullan's great Hall he closed the gates and 
released the ferocious hound that guarded his Dun. In the midst of the 
dining a huge barking emanated from the Hound and a sound of a 
ferocious struggle as they had forgot about Setanta. Fearing the worst 
they opened the gates to find he had slew the beast and then pledged 
replace the hound by protecting the fort earning the name 
Cuchulainn. 


Cuchulainn features as the Hero in one of the great Irish sagas, An 
Tain Bó Cúailnge, the Cattle Raid of Cooley. Various literary sources 
including the famous Book of the Dun Cow from Clonmacnoise set this 
tale in the 1st Century Ad . Queen Maedbh of Connaught who has her 
royal residence at Cruachan Ai near modern day Tulsk in Roscommon 
is envious of her husband Aill's Bull the great Fhinnbeanach and finds 
out about the existence of another great Bull in the North Donn 
Cuailnge. The Queen's emissaries agree a deal with the Ultonians to 
lease the Bull for a year but alas in the celebration of the deal the 
Queen's stewards let it be known had the request being refused the 
bull would have been taken by force. Such an affront led to War and 
Queen Maedbh assembled a great invading force that travelled 
through the Mythlands with several place names featuring on the both 
the entry and return from Ulster including Keenagh, Corlea, Longford, 
Castlepollard, Fore, Crossakiel, Athboy and Kells on the way in and 
Navan, Trim , Athboy, Delvin,Collinstown, Multyfarnham,Horseleap, 
Kilbeggan, Moate and Athlone on the way back including a battle site 
at Ardnurcher Hill now Horseleap. Macha's curse The Debility of the 
Ultonians struck and only the 17 year Old Cuchulainn stood between 
Maedbh and the Bull. He harassed Maedbh's forces challenging her 
champions to single combat at river fords and slowed down the 
march. Cuchulainn is both assisted and hindered by various 
supernatural forces including The Morrigan and his Godly father Lugh. 
After the final battle Maedbh retreats with her captured Bull after 
conspiring with Lugaid mac Con Roi and other sons of champions 
Cuchulainn had slain, to weaken the great hero. Lugaid had mortally 
wounded Cuchulainn with a spear yet he strapped himself to a stone 
pillar and it was only when a raven landed on his shoulder that his 
enemies were sure he was dead. With the demise of Ulster's great hero 
three centuries elapse as we move away from Ulster and to the Fenian 
or 

Ossionic cycle of sagas and a new hero Finn Mac Cumhail, fair of the 
Hazel. The High King of Ireland is now Cormac Mac Airt and in his 
fabled kingdom was the druid Mog Ruith (slave of the wheel) who 
flew a flying machine called roth ramach, the "oared wheel". 
Christians scribes also have the same druid/deity in Jerusalem at the 
time of Christ with Simon Magus the sorcerer. His daughter Tlachtga 
travelled with him and later gave birth to triplets on a Hill in Meath 
which now bears her name, The Hill of Tlachtga,also known as the 
Hill of Ward at Athboy Co. Meath. The Hill is associated with the 
lighting of the Winter Fires at Samhain and has been used throughout 
the ages as a place of great 

assembly. The timing of Mog Ruith in 3rd century Ad reign of Cormac 
Mac Airt may well be wrong as Túathal Techtmar (The Desired or The 


Legitimate) had built four fortresses in Meath: Tlachtga, here the 
druids sacrificed on the eve of Samhain, on land taken from Munster; 
Uisneach, where the festival of Beltaine was celebrated, on land from 
Connacht; Tailtiu, where Lughnasadh was celebrated, on land from 
Ulster; and Tara, on land from Leinster. He served time in exile and is 
thought to be the Irish Prince given protection by Agricola and his 
Romans in Britain AD. (78-84). He is also used as the descending line 
of royalty for High Kings down to Niall of the Nine Hostages and the 
Northern and Southern Ui Néill. 


The four main Festivals associated with Ireland's pagan past are all 
centred in the Mythlands. The legends of Finn and the Fianna 
repelling foreign invaders and interacting with the supernatural cover 
a period of time where the reality is much different. Through the great 
saga of the period The Tóraíocht (The Pursuit) , Diarmuid who is in 
possession of a Faery Love Spot elopes with Finn's intended wife 
Grainne and travels the length and breadth of Ireland features again in 
place names in the Mythlands such as Cionn Torc, The Hill of the 
Boar, the old Irish name for Castlepollard. The Fianna themselves 
have various rites of passage to pass before achieving their status. The 
great heroes of this period, Finn his son Oisin and his son Oscar don't 
have attributable deaths as they still exist in an enchanted cave ready 
to be summoned in a time of need. All the stories, myths and 

legends from the pre history of Ireland whether they took place on 
earth or as some think in the 

constellations certainly have left their presence on the landscape of 
the area. What we do know is that in the first centuries AD that 
Ireland developed in a multitude of Tuathas or small kingdoms 
aligned with provincial rulers rather than single High King entities 
and governed by a series of common laws later being codified as the 
Brehon Laws. This period is sometimes referred to as the Irish Dark 
Age, probably in a contextual manner for what would come next. 


Chapter 6 White Martyrs. 


In the years that followed the death of Jesus in the Middle East, his 
followers the Christians suffered greatly for their beliefs. Nero the 
Roman Emperor (64-68 AD) famous for fiddling whilst Rome burnt 
needed to apportion blame for the great fire and the largely peaceful 
new sect called Christians fitted the bill and paid with their lives. 
After centuries of persecution and against all the odds early in the 4th 
century after the Edict of Milan Christianity was legalized and 
eventually became the state religion of Rome. This enabled the rapid 
spread of the new religion through the veins of the now dwindling 
Roman Empire. Ireland is forever associated with St Patrick 
introducing the new belief system into Ireland but he wasn't the first 
missionary. Palladius a French missionary was sent to Ireland to 
become its first bishop by Pope Celestine I. Things did not go well for 
the new bishop who is strongly associated with Clonard in Co. Meath 
and he returned to Britain soon after. The similarity of name and time 
with St Patrick causes some date confusion in the annals and records 
but it is accepted that Palladius arrived 431 and died 457 and St. 
Patrick is given a 432 arrival possibly to minimise Palladius and a 
death date 493. Although now in a period of recorded history we are 
still dependent on haoigraphries of the Saints lives written down 
centuries after they lived. St Patrick arrived in Ireland and lit a fire on 
the Hill of Slane in Co. Meath, visible both from Tara and Loughcrew, 
which rivalled the King Laoire's fire at Tara and later was allowed to 
preach by the King. St Erc was the first in charge of the church at 
Slane. St. Patrick at this time was not on his own in Ireland, St. Dareca 
his sister and one of her sons St. Mel were also with him. St Patrick is 
said to have founded the Church at Ardagh Co. Longford leaving St. 
Mel as the bishop. St. Mel and his brother St. Melchu travelled 
extensively converting Ireland's pagans and St. Mel also accepted St. 
Brigids profession as a nun at Ardagh and was her mentor. The 
modern day Cathedral in Longford today is dedicated to St. Mel and 
his crozier was found near the remains of Ardagh Abbey. As 
Christianity spread in Ireland a new form of expression appeared with 
St. Finnian (470- 549) who became known as the father of Irish 
Monasticism. St. Finnian was born in Carlow and after taking up the 
path of Christ, travelled to St. Martins famous Monastery at Tours in 


France where he was introduced to the austere monastic life. He later 
spent time in Wales at the monastery of Cadoc before making his way 
back to Ireland where he is credited with finding several sites. He is 
said to have been led by an Angel to a bend in the Boyne river at 
Cluain Eraid now Clonard in Co. Meath where he built a small stone 
cell. His fame as an aesthete and learned teacher spread throughout 
Ireland and abroad and soon 3000 students and a much larger 
settlement were in the green meadows of Clonard. This site is largely 
where Monasticism in Ireland spread from with Ireland's Twelve 
Apostles who all studied under Finnian including the great St. Ciaran 
of Clonmacnoise, St. Columba (Colmcille)of Kells and Iona, St. 
Brendan (The Navigator) of Clonfert, St. Mobhi of Glasnevin. and St. 
Becan of Kilbeggan. St. Ciaran founded Clonmacnoise in 546 on the 
banks of the Shannon but died a year later whilst still building the site 
and is buried there where the remains of Ciaran's Temple stand today. 
St. Becan founded a church at the river Brosna at modern day 
Kilbeggan in Co. Westmeath which takes its name from this. The 
prefix Kill in today's place names can mean Church or Wood normally 
a link to a sacred place of the past. Monasteries sprung up all over 
Ireland and commonly at places that were once held to be sacred such 
as springs, wells and groves. The early Monks appreciated the power 
of God's creation manifest in Nature rather than elaborate Church 
structures and seeking hermitage in places of seclusion were much 
sought after. The word Monk comes from the Greek Monos meaning 
alone. To replicate the desert of Jesus's 40 days, Monks would seek to 
live on the edge of inhabited places 

inspired by the 3rd Century Desert Fathers of Egypt and Syria. Around 
the Monasteries villages prospered from the influx of students, from 
the assistance with agriculture and the spiritual guidance provided. 
St. Columba founded a Monastery at Kells in Co. Meath in 554 AD. He 
entered into a dispute with St. Finnian of Movilla over St. Columba's 
copy of a psalter that didn't belong to him.. High King Diarmait mac 
Cerbhiall was called to judge the dispute and ruled in Finnian's 
favour, "To every Cow it's Calf and every Book it's Copy" which is the 
earliest origin of Copyright. However St. Columba was unhappy with 
the judgement arguing that the book had not suffered by his copying 
and he had a right to spread the word. This led to a pitch battle at Cul 
Dreimhne under Ben Bulben in Sligo between St Columba's forces the 
Northern Ui Néill and the High Kings forces the Southern Ui Néill in 
561 in which the High King was killed and St. Columba spent the 
battle behind his forces, arms out stretched praying for victory. He 
retrieved his book but the slaughter, it is said 3000 men including the 
King, cast him in the light of a traitor and made him to seek penance 
in solitude to atone. St. Columba and his followers cast off the 


Northern Coast in 14 Coracles ending up on Iona off the coast of 
Scotland not on a mission of God but in exile. St. Munna was a 
contemporary of St Columba and travelled in Scotland but was refused 
permission to visit Iona. He may have had a druid past and his name 
comes from Mo-Fhionn and also appears as Fintan. He founded a 
church on an area of land called the grey ridge and Teach Munna 
became Taghmon which is near modern day village of Crookedwood 
in Westmeath the Irish for which is still Teach Munna. There are ruins 
there today of a later church 15th Century fortified structure with 
Sheela na Gigs built into the walls and also a defensive machiolation 
for attacking beseigers by dropping items (heavy or hot) from above. 
St. Cauragh was expelled from Kells by Colmcille for a breach of 
discipline and wandered until he found a place of solitude to atone on 
top of a hill above Lough Derrevaragh called Knockeyon and built a 
stone church there which was a very popular place of pilgrimage and 
revelry in the middle ages on the first Sunday of the harvest which 
became known as Cauragh Sunday with a barefoot walk to the summit 
followed by drinking and dancing below. 


Monastic sites continued to be created and flourish and in 630AD, St. 
Feichin founded a Monastic Community in Fore (Fobhair) the town of 
the springs in a beautiful valley in North Westmeath. St. Feichin has 
several lives recorded including Irish and Latin works set down by 
John Colgan in the 17th Century. Originally born in Billa in Sligo St. 
Feichin founded sites on Omey Island and Cong in the West before 
travelling to Fore where it had been said St Columba had prophesised 
his coming by turning down the site in the previous century saying 
that there is a greater one than him coming. St. Feichin like a lot of 
the Head Abbots and Monks of the time came from a royal lineage and 
would have links with the Luigne of Connacht as well as Meath. His 
Monastery at Fore was placed under the shelter of Balors Rock and the 
Saint is remembered today through the Seven Wonders of Fore 
associated with him and his miracles. Two of the Wonders, The Mill 
Without a Race and The Water that Flows uphill come from the one 
miracle. As his fame spread and the community grew at Fore there 
was a need for a Mill to grind flour for the Monks, so St. Feichín 
ordered one built and said God would provide the Race. The newly 
installed Millwright was sceptical and settled down to sleep in the 
Wheel. St. Feichin and his companions made the short journey to 
nearby Lough Lene ( The Lake of Learning). He flung his staff out into 
the Lake and where it was carried back to shore it hit a cliff that 
opened up and the lakes waters flowed into it coming out a mile away 
uphill in a great flow crushing the Millwright to death. Upon arriving 
back St. Feichin restored the man to life and he worked for free for St. 


Feichin in gratitude. The 7th Century miracle site is untouched today 
at the Weirs at Lough Lene and the water still flows through a later 
abandoned Mill in the village. The Sinkhole at Lough Lene is a result 
of the Karstification of the landscape and St. Feichin would have been 
familiar with this as the Irish for Cong is Cúnga Fheichin, Feichins 
Narrows referring to underground water flow between Lough Corrib 
and Lough Mask. St. Feichin died of Yellow Plague in 665 AD and 
lived the life of a "White Martyr" who suffer for God during their 
lifetime from their austere living. The Cult of St. Feichin spread to 
Scotland where he was known as Vigneas and a community flourished 
there in the 7% Century near Arbroath. There is no record of him 
travelling there but his followers and some relics may have. There is a 
tradition that St. Feichin's initial internment was at the site of a later 
Monastic Hermitage beside a bend on the river Blackwater near Kells 
now known as Castlekeeran. Saints bodies were buried for about 10 
years for de fleshing to take place then dug up and the bones used as 
relics perhaps placed in an Ossory and transported to different sites. 
The site of Castlekeeran became the Hermitage of Ciaran the Devout 
and is preserved today as an old walled Cemetery behind a farmhouse 
near the Holy Well at the same site underneath a bypass on the N3 
and has 3 wonderful Celtic Crosses and an Ogham stone. The 
Hermitage was founded by St. Ciaran who died in 770 AD. Another 
High Cross lies out behind in a pool in the Blackwater river and 
legend has it that St. Ciaran caught St. Columba stealing it for his 
Monastery in Kells red handed one night and he dropped it in the 
river and fled. Neither are contemporary but the interaction between 
the sites may well have taken place and St. Columba's previous envy 
for a book seems to extend to stealing Crosses. Outside of Mullingar 
in Westmeath at Lynn a Monastery was founded by St. Colman in the 
7th Century and it is from one of his miracles that the town got its 
name, Mullingar, An Muileann Cearr in the native language, 
translates as ‘the Town of the Left Hand Mill’. The legend goes that a 
miller refused to grind St. Colman of Lynn's barley because he was 
already grinding wheat for the King of Meath and that St. Colman put 
his Wheat on the Mill Stone and it ground on the Left Hand side. 
There is the remains of a later church and graveyard outside Mullingar 
at modern day Lynn which is said to be where the relics of St. Colman 
were discovered in a gold Ossory in the 12th Century. Another Saint 
from this area was St. Loman who gave his name to the Portloman 
area at Lough Owell and also dates to the 7th Century. His name 
today is remembered for St. Loman's Hospital for Mental Health 
Services built in 1847 and subsequently the Saints name is not found 
often as a Christian name in the area. This was the golden age of 
Christianity in Ireland the land of Saints and Scholars where 


missionaries went out to preach and students came into learn, but 
dark forces were gathering that would change all this forever. 


Chapter 7 The Lochlannaigh. 


The word Viking is a verb where someone goes viking (sea raiding) 
and was a description bestowed on the Norse men much later during 
the Viking Revival of the 19th Century where composers such as 
Wagner romanticised the Nordic heroes and academics such as 
Anderson in the U.S.A. researched Nordic literature and credited Lief 
Erikson with founding North America. The Lochlannaigh is the name 
the Gael had for Norsemen. On the 8th of June 793 the Monastic 
Island of Lindesfarne founded by the Irish Saint Aidan in 635, off the 
coast of Northumbria was attacked by "men from the North" who 
pillaged the Abbey slaughtering Monks and carry others off into 
slavery. The desecration of Lindesfarne sent shock waves throughout 
the monastic communities in Britian and Ireland. This raid however 
missed The Lindesfarne Gospels and the remains of St. Cuthbert who 
was moved to the mainland after the raid and travelled around 
Northern England until finally being interred under Durham Cathedral 
by the Normans. The first raids on Irish Monasteries also happened on 
outlying Islands in 795 with attacks on Raithlin Island off the coast of 
Antrim. Monasteries in Ireland had come under attack before from 
quarrelling Kings and ambitious Chieftains but this was a new threat 
of foreign marauders. Iona was attacked in 806 and a large amount of 
Monks were massacred in what has become known as Martyrs Bay 
forcing St. Columba's successors to flee Iona and return to Kells in Co. 
Meath where they re founded Columba's original settlement now Kells 
Abbey. One of Ireland's greatest treasures The Book of Kells ( The 
gospels of Colmcille) most likely completed in the scriptorium of Iona 
travelled 

back with the fleeing monks was now installed at Kells and in 
mentioned in the Annals of Ulster as having been stolen from the 
Abbey and later recovered "under a sod" minus the Gold and 
bejewelled ornate cover. This entry might also explain why the 
manuscript today is unfinished if some folios were torn out to get the 
cover off. The Book remained at Kells surviving Viking raids and it 
was only during Cromwell's billeting of his troops in the town in 1654 
was it removed to Dublin for safe keeping and later that century to 
Trinity College where it is on display today in the Trinity Library. 
Today Kells has intact and available to the visitor fantastic remains of 
its Monastic past including 5 ornate 9th Century High Crosses ( 


including maybe some from Castlekeeran) embossed with Biblical 
scenes for teaching novices, an 11th century Oratory know as St. 
Colmcilles House, a replica of the Book of Kells and a Round Tower. 
Irish Round Towers are the only forms of Stone Buildings completed 
before the Normans and have little evidence of foundations. Originally 
thought to be defensive structures and look outs for raiding Vikings 
the almost Chimney like design make them unsuitable defensively if a 
fire was lit underneath. The Irish word is is Cloigtheach which means 
Bell Tower which may be a closer description. They don't have any 
doors or openings at ground level and the opening always faces to the 
West of existing Church. This appears defensive but with little or no 
foundation also strengthens the structure by not having openings at 
the bottom. Access was by ladder between the floors pulled up after 
you so that refuge could also be taken. For the first 40 years or so 
there were sporadic raids by hit and run Northmen raiding parties 
with the Irish also enjoying some success against them but in the time 
of need all the legendary warriors of the past seem to have 
disappeared. In 837 AD a fleet of sixty ships appeared at the Boyne 
estuary and a similar amount on the Liffey and the main rivers of 
Ireland including the Shannon were used to attack further inland. 
They established a number of raiding bases firstly at Lough Neagh and 
then in 841/42 overwintering at Dublin and establishing more inland 
bases including Lough Ree in Westmeath on the Shannon. 


Turgesius the leader of the Lochlannaigh had settlements at Dublin, 
Lough Ree and a fortress above Lough Lene near Fore in Westmeath. 
To this day it is known as Turgesius fort and the largest island on 
Lough Lene is also named after him. The Lochlannaigh subjugated the 
Gael and Turgesius exacted a tribute of one ounce of Gold per man or 
his nose, a tax that still lives in folklore of the area today. This 
tyranny was challenged by the King of Midhe Máel Sechnaill mac 
Maele Ruanaid, in English, King Malachy of the Clann Cholmáin the 
ruling Southern Ui Néill who had a fortress at nearby Lough Owel 
near Mullingar in Westmeath. Legend has it that Turgesius upon 
visiting Máel Sechnaill asked for his daughter as a tribute but cleverly 
Mael Sechnaill said he would select 15 of the best maidens of Midhe 
who were more beautiful to accompany his daughter to Turgesius's 
Fort at Lough Lene and if he still chose her he could have her. 
Turgesius agreed to this and his chiefs waited for their promised 
bounty in their fort. Máel Sechnaill sent for fifteen of the most daring 
beardless youths in his Kingdom dressed them in ladies clothing and 
armed them with a small dagger each, who accompanied his daughter 
to the Fort. Upon gaining entry the trap was sprung and as soon as 
Turgesius approached his quarry he was taken prisoner and his chiefs 
slaughtered by Máel Sechnaills soldiers who were outside. Turgesius 


was brought to Máel Sechnaills residence and later put in chains and 
rolled down Captain's Hill into Lough Owel near Mullingar where he 
drowned in 845. Another wave of Viking forces came in the early 10th 
Century firmly establishing Dublin as a power centre. In 980 Máel 
Sechnaill mac Domnaill (948-1022), called Malachy II fought the 
Battle of Tara where he inflicted a heavy defeat on the Norse King of 
Dublin Olaf Cuaran which greatly reduced the Norse influence in 
Ireland and was more significant in terms of defeat for Norse Dublin 
than the later Battle of Clontarf. Malachy had a large fort at Lough 
Ennell near Mullingar. Brian Boru the King of Munster and Malachy 
were rivals who later came together to attack King Sitric of Dublin 
resulting in the Battle of Clontarf in which numerous commanders on 
both side were killed including Brian Boru and the King of Leinster 
Mael Morda. The result was a rout with the Norse forces fleeing and 
the winners were the non combatants King Sitric who stayed in Dublin 
and Malachy who stayed out of the fight. The battle contrary to later 
opinion did not expel the Norse ( at this time mostly Danish) and 
Sitric continued to rule in Dublin and carry out raids including one at 
Kells in 1018 in which a large number were carried off captive and 
slew in the Church. Malachy died on Cro Innis a crannog on Lough 
Ennell near his palace in 1022 and this greatly disturbed the balance 
of power with several young Princes clamouring for power. By 1030 
Sitric's fortunes began to rise again as in a portent of things to come 
sharing common heritage with the Danish King Cnut on the English 
Throne. 


Chaper 9 The Normans. 


In 911 Rollo a Viking leader settled with his followers in Normandy 
France as part of a treaty with the Carolingian ruler of the time 
Charles the Simple, partly to protect the coast against further Viking 
attack. This settlement grew, adopted the French language and 
Christianity and began to expand their territory. An important alliance 
with future consequences saw Emma the sister of Richard II Duke of 
Normandy marry King Aethelred II of England in 1002 and it was the 
death of their successor (1042), Edward the Confessor King of 
England, who died childless in 1066 that led to a disputed crown and 
a Norman claim on it. This resulted in the Norman Conquest of 
England under William the Conqueror the victor in the Battle of 
Hastings 1066. 


In Ireland conflict between the various provincial Kings to exert all 
Ireland dominance continued in the after math of the Battle of 
Clontarf and with the remaining Norse in Dublin. In 1167 Dermot 
MacMurrough was deprived of his Kingship of Leinster by the then 
High King of Ireland Rory O'Connor over a dispute he had with The 
King of Breifne, Tiernan 

O'Rourke, whose wife Derbfogaill, Dermot had abducted. Dermot fled 
to France where he petitioned the then Norman King of England 
Henry II for assistance to recapture his position in Ireland. After 
receiving an oath of loyalty, Henry II sanctioned Dermot to recruit 
Norman 

Mercenaries to assist his restoration. On 1st May 1169 the first 
Norman force landed in Wexford and captured Waterford and Dublin. 
Richard de Clere 2nd Earl of Pembroke known as Strongbow followed 
in 1170 and Dermot's daughter Aoife had been betrothed to him as 
part of the agreement. Dermot died suddenly in 1171 and a foreigner 
Strongbow was suddenly King of Leinster, a wake up call for the other 
Irish Kings and also for King Henry II who was wary of Strongbow's 
increasing power. Dermot MacMurrough is forever 

known as the man who brought the Normans to Ireland but in 1155 
the English Pope Adrian IV had issued Laudabiliter giving Henry II the 
right to seize control of Ireland and impose the Gregorian Reforms on 
the Irish Church which no longer paid tithes to Canterbury. It was 


this Papal Bull which was ratified by the next Pope Alexander III that 
gave The Lordship of Ireland to the King of England for the next 400 
years as a papal possession. Henry II landed in Ireland in 1171 
marking the beginning of English rule in Ireland. Hugh de Lacy 
accompanied Henry II was was given the Lordship of Meath to protect 
the King's interests and started a Norman pattern of Castle and Keep 
building. Firstly construction consisted of a fortified structure now 
referred to as a Motte & Bailey the Motte being a high central hill 
often built over older Iron Age Forts or even more ancient mounds as 
a defensive structure and the Bailey a flat courtyard.. The remains of 
these structures dot the landscape of the Mythlands today with fine 
examples in Granard, Co Longford, Fore Co. Westmeath, Clonard Co. 
Meath and in the plains around the Megalithic complex at Loughcrew. 
Teirnan O'Rouke 

King of Breffni resisted the grant of Meath to De Lacy and they met on 
the Hill of Tlachtga at Athboy to parley. A dispute occurred and de 
Lacy was lucky to escape and O'Rourke was killed and his head sent to 
Henry II. De Lacy commenced building an impressive keep on the 
banks of the Boyne at Trim Co. Meath in 1172 and the structure at 
30,000 sqm is the largest Norman Castle in Ireland. First completed in 
1224 by Walter de Lacy (son) the castle was added to over the 
centuries passing through various families including The Duke of 
Wellington until falling into disrepair. Now owned by Office of Public 
Works(OPW) and reopened in 2000 after a multi million 
refurbishment the Castle is open to the public during the main season. 
In 1199 a Norman Lord Risteard de Tuite built a Motte & Bailey at 
Granard Co. Longford possibly on an older site. Standing 593 feet 
above sea level it offers commanding views of the surrounding area 
and can be accessed today at the Catholic Church in Granard. 


The Norman names are habitation names with de Lacy coming from 
Lassay and Tuite coming from Le Thuit both towns in Normandy. The 
Authors name 

D'Arcy is Norman tracing back to a lord at the Battle of Hastings, 
Norman de Areci from whom all the D'Arcys are descended and taking 
their name from Castle Darcie outside Paris. The Normans were 
Christian and as well as building Castles also built Monasteries. Hugh 
de Lacy started construction on a large Monastery in Fore Co. 
Westmeath which like a lot of his other projects was completed by his 
son Walter. This new religious settlement was dedicated to the 
existing Irish Saint St. Feichin and St. Taurin of Evereaux in 
Normandy and became a Benedictine priory. The extensive ruins 
remain today and are included in the Seven Wonders of Fore. Another 
nearby Abbey to benefit from the Norman occupation was at Kells in 
Co. Meath. Risteard de Tuite founded the Cistercian Monastery at 


Abbeylara nearby in Co. Longford where he is now buried and the 
ruins still stand today. The Cistercian order predated the Normans in 
Ireland being introduced as a result of St. Malachy's travels on the 
continent with Mellifont Abbey started in 1142 and Bective near Trim 
in 1147. Another Knight who accompanied de Lacy was Gilbert de 
Nogent who cleverly married de Lacys sister and was granted the 
Barony of Delvin in County Westmeath, building Delvin Castle the 
ruins of which are on Delvin Main Street today. The Nugents were a 
dominant Family in this area for centuries with the village of 
Mountnugent in Cavan named after them and they became Irish in 
their outlook and Soldiering was their chosen profession. Another to 
accompany de Lacy was Hugh Tyrell who was later to serve at the 
siege of Acre on the Third Crusade. His descendants built Tyrellspass 
Castle in the early 15th Century now a Restaurant in the Westmeath 
village of Tyrellspass. De Lacy later became Governor of Ireland 
succeeding Strongbow after his death and consolidated and added to 
his holdings 

in Meath and Leinster. Henry II had bestowed land and titles on his 
two eldest sons but his youngest Prince John was nicknamed Lackland 
when Henry II made him Lord of Ireland and in 1185 he visited 
Ireland and complained to his father about de Lacy's influence. A year 
later de Lacy was dead, killed whilst inspecting the building of a castle 
at Durrow in Co. Offaly when stooping to examine the work was 
rushed by an assailant who beheaded him and escaped. This was 
deemed to be Colmcilles Revenge as it was on the site of the earlier 
monastery founded by Colmcille and burial ground that de Lacy was 
building. Prince John was despatched to Ireland to take over de Lacys 
holdings and estates. Henry II died in 1189 and was succeeded by 
Richard I The Lionheart who spent most of his time abroad and on 
leading the Third Crusade to the Holylands. John succeeded to the 
throne in 1199 and the 

Lord of Ireland became King of England and Normandy as well. The 
Normans were the first Anglo-Irish and as later plantations happened 
they were eventually viewed in a better light and became more Irish 
than the Irish themselves. Evidence of Normans on the landscape is 
visible in the stone Castles and Monasteries of the period and also in 
farming practices such as enclosures creating fields and parcels of 
lands. The next coming centuries would also shape the landscape of 
the Mythlands as the futures of England and Ireland were now linked. 


The Benedictine Ruins at Fore, late 12t Century Norman Abbey. 


Loughcrew Cairns. 3,500 BC 
Oldcastle Co. Meath. 


Loughcrew consist of a series of megalithic structures created in the 
Neolithic period dating back to 5,500 years ago around 3,500 BC. 
They are based on and around four hill tops close to the border of 
Meath and Westmeath. Carnbane East, Carnbane West, Sliabh Rua 
and Patrickstown all contain in different forms traces of Cairn type 
structures that were aligned astronomically to measure the passing of 
time and record the seasons in a ritual context. Today the best 
restored Cairn is located on Sliabh na Caillaighe (The Hill of the Hag) 
part of Carnbane East. Carnbane itself comes from white cairn and 
there is evidence of large white quartz boulders being set around the 
structures similar to the restored Newgrange. Cairn T is open to the 
public with OPW guides in place May - September and off season key 
access at Loughcrew Gardens. This Cairn is aligned with the Spring 
and Autumn Equinoxes and each time the rising sun penetrates the 
chamber and lights up the highly decorated Equinox backstone. 
Currently there are three day festivals surrounding these occurrences 
with Dawn Ceremonies, guest speakers and events. Watching the 
sunrise any morning from Cairn T is recommended for any visitors to 
the area. Despite the antiquity of the site it was only “discovered” in 
1863 by a local Schools inspector Eugene Conwell out for a picnic. 
Conwell published a book on his discovery titled “ The Tomb of 
Ollamh Fodhla” placing the structures 2000 years out of context. The 
Cairns today still bear Conwell’s letters assigned to them and Martin 
Brennan was the first to witness the Equinox Sunrise enter Cairn T in 
1980 and currently Martin Byrne has an excellent site 
www.carrowkeel.com where his field work and images from 
Loughcrew is listed. 


There are other alignments in the complex with the restored Cairn L 
on Carnbane West receiving the sunrise across the top of Sliabh Rua 
the red mountain at Imbolc in February and Samhain in November. A 
number of smaller chambers satellite to the main Cairns seem to serve 
as reminders or indicators of the main events taking sunrises and 
sunsets and most likely the same with the moon which is the reliable 
way of counting time. The hill at Carnbane East known as Sliabh na 
Caillaighe refers to the legend of The Cailleach, the winter Hag 
Goddess who lays waste to the land with her icy grip and biting 
winds. Over on the adjacent Patrickstown Site are the remains of 


several Cairns including the rather faded back stone of Cairn X which 
is recorded by Conwell as what is known as The Calendar Stone 
depicting the phases of the moon. Also on the highest point of the hill 
is the remains of a much larger Cairn Y which is known as The 
Cailleach’s grave because it is here that Winter Dies at the Spring 
Equinox and is reborn at the Autumn Equinox. When excavated by 
Conwell and others the contents largely consisted of cremated bones, 
antler fragments, beads, small balls and in one case part of a Whale 
Vertebrae. Designed as places of ritual at a time when Farming as well 
as Hunting became Sacramental to the inhabitants of the land this 
giant complex would have been of National importance with people 
travelling from the West from Croagh Patrick and the East from 
Newgrange for the Equinox celebrations. The equinox stone in Cairn T 
has some of the best preserved Neolithic Art inscribed on it in Ireland 
and the symbols are naively beautiful with a fossil like appearance 
and also similar to what a migraine sufferer might see in their minds 
eye. This is a language without an alphabet just symbols using Nature 
as man’s technology of the time carved on the bones of the earth in 
this case soft local green grit stone. In Cairn I a satellite Cairn beside 
the larger L in the Western Cairns lies an inscription known as the 
Fire Eye and this Cairn also lights up on the Equinoxes sharing Cairn 
T’s alignment. Within Cairn L is a mysterious white standing stone 
known as the Whispering Stone which seems to predate the Cairn. 
The Sun at Samhain and Imbolc lights up the standing stone and it 
reflects light into the decorated chamber to it’s right. The Whispering 
Stone may have originally been an oracle stone or speaking stone as 
other examples exist in the area at Farnaglough near Oldcastle. The 
surrounding area on the plains underneath the four hills is rich in 
Neolithic heritage with standing stones such as the one at Kings 
Mountain near Ballinlough Village, other undiscovered cairns reused 
as a Norman Motte and Bailey and a graveyard set into a megalithic 
mound with petroglyphs mounted on the perimeter wall. This 
graveyard is close to Clonabreany House the old seat of the Plunkett 
Family famous in the area and the parents of St Oliver Plunkett are 
interred on the top of this mound. For a visitor to Loughcrew today 
the Western Cairns and Sliabh Rua lie on private land with no public 
access but there is public access to Carnbane East and the main Cairn 
T and a walk up Patrickstown hIll from the viewing point lay by on 
the Oldcastle Kells road. When on the hills look at the ridge structures 
clearly visible on the landscape running directly up the hills. These 
are potato ridges from the time of the Great Famine (1845-52) when 
potato blight destroyed the crops. Potatoes were planted up here for 
the old Gods to protect and it worked for the crops as the stronger 
winds protected them as blight is airborne. 


Brú na Bóinne, Newgrange, Knowth and Dowth 3,200 BC 
Newgrange Co. Meath. 


Newgrange is the most famous of the many Neolithic passage tombs in 
Ireland and is also a Unesco World Heritage Site. Dating from 3,200 
BC and constructed of greywacke from Clogherhead in Co. Louth some 
20kms away the mound is surrounded by 97 kerbstones including the 
famous triskele carved entrance stone. Later development around the 
site included wooded henges and evidence of fire pits. Famously 
during the Winter Solstice 19t — 23:4 December the Sun shines into 
the chamber through the roof box as witnessed by Professor M.J. 
O’Kelly for the first time in 4,000 years in 1967. During excavations it 


was discovered that around sometime in the late Bronze Age a 
slippage had occurred and covered the entrance blocking it under tons 
of soil and rock so it was essentially broken for most of it’s history. It 
was used as a residence for the Gods of the Tuatha dé Danann and 
Milesians before being rediscovered in 1699. Following the Williamite 
Wars of the 1690,s Protestant farmers were granted lands around the 
Boyne and one of these Charles Campbell whose labourers were 
hunting stone to build walls stumbled upon the entrance to the 
“Cave”. Since this time it has attracted antiquarians and scholars 
including Charles Vallency in the 1770,s who made accurate drawings 
of the passage and chamber but accredited it’s building to the 
Chaldeans rather than the ancient Irish although Vallency did 
correctly note it’s astronomical function. The largest mound in the Brú 
na Bóinne complex is Knowth which has 127 kerbstones and was built 
much later around 2500- 2000BC with two passage ways on an East 
West alignment which at one time may have been aligned for the 
Equinoxes like Cairn T at Loughcrew. Knowth has proved to be a very 
rich source of Neolithic Artwork with over 200 decorated stones 
coming from here including some hidden art. Like Newgrange a 
slippage rendered the original function broken and as weel as a place 
of burial and worship Knowth became a place of habitation firstly 
with an Iron Age ring fort and later a Norman Motte. The third part of 
Brú na Bóinne is Dowth, the place of Darkness from the Irish name 
Dubhanna, originally the tallest of the mounds at 87m above sea level 
and contemporary with Newgrange itself. Dowth suffered greatly from 
interference ( quarrying) and bad excavations hunting for for a 
chamber similar to Newgrange in the mid nineteenth century and 
today is much smaller than it was containing 2 tombs North and South 
with the Winter Solstice Sunset ( Longest Night) entering the Southern 
chamber. One theory about the Place of Darkness is that a Solar 
Eclipse happened during the building which caused the work to be 
abandoned and this appears in a legend as a forbidden act between a 
High King and his Sister which plunged day into night. All of Bri na 
Bóinne is operated by the OPW and admission rates and opening times 
are available on www.heritageireland.com and access to both 
Newgrange and Knowth is only via the Visitor Centre. 


The Hill of Tara 3,200 BC 
Navan Co. Meath. 


The Hill of Tara lies outside the town of Navan in Co. Meath and dates 
from Neolithic times with a passage tomb known as the Mound of the 
Hostages near the summit. Fabled as the seat of the High Kings of 
Ireland from the time of the Fir Bolg it is more likely in use much later 
as a royal site. There are the remains in the form of grassy mounds of 
several Iron age sites including the Royal Enclosure, Cormac's House 
and the Royal Seat. Further down the hill there is a fort known as The 
Rath of Synods . A single standing stone is said to be the "Lia Fail" the 
Stone of Destiny which would scream to announce the true High King 
of Ireland is in the Royal Seat area. It was moved in the past and also 
now stands over the graves of 400 rebels from the United Irishmen 
who participated in the 1798 rebellion. Among the many earthen 
works remaining is a fort attributed to King Laoghaire who seen St 
Patrick light the Pascal fire on the nearby Hill of Slane disputing his 
authority and heralding the coming of Christianity into Ireland which 
replaced the old belief system. The Neolithic passage tomb has been 
surveyed and excavated and there is a section in the National Museum 
on Kildare Street in Dublin on the results. The tomb here seems to 
have been aligned on the cross quarter days Imbolc February and 
Samhain November similar to Cairn L at Loughcrew. Access to the site 
is free and there is a visitor centre in a disused church which is open 
during the main season which has a audio visual presentation on the 
site and a cover charge applies for this, check 
www.heritageireland.com. The significance of Tara has attracted 
world wide interest including a group of British Israelites in the 19th 
Century who believed the Ark of the Covenant to be concealed on the 
Hill. This is a fascinating aside to an important site in that from 1899 
-1902 by permission (bought) of the landowner at the time several 
areas including the Rath of Synods were dug up in a futile search for 
the Ark of the Covenant by a self styled group of British Israelites 
causing considerable damage and also bringing them into dispute with 
several leading Nationalists of the time. Arthur Griffith, Douglas Hyde, 


W.B. Yeats and Maud Gonne held protests on the site against the 
damage being done. The British group were searching for proof that 
similar to the Book of Invasions covering Ireland's supposed pre 
history that the British race were descended from one of the lost tribes 
of Israel. They believed that both Iberia and Hibernia both derived 
from Hebrew and probably that Tara could have it's root in Torah. In 
any event three summers of digging produced only some Roman Coins 
but no Ark and interest in the project waned. Tara remains today like 
much of the surrounding area a sacred landscape from the distant 
past. 


Corlea Trackway/ Bri Leith 148 BC 
Keenagh/ Ardagh Co. Longford. 


A tangible link to the legends of the Tuatha dé Danann and the story 
of King Mhidir and Etain the fae princess is located in the townland of 
Keenagh in Co. Longford in the form of a togher known as the Corlea 
Trackway. Discovered by Bord na Mona peat harvesting on the bog 
this trackway has been dated to 148 BC the Iron Age and stretches for 
one kilometre into the bog to a small island and then the same length 
the far side out of the bog. Suitable for wheeled vehicles each 
kilometre would have taken 300 oak trees to complete. Whilst it 
would have been impressive at the beginning there is an absence of 
wheel marks and wear and tear to suggest that it may have sunk 
under it's own weight and the rising bog pretty quickly until being 
rediscovered 2000 years later well preserved. The trackway appears to 
have been laid within the one year from the carbon dating of the 
wood and is reminiscent of the challenge given to Mhidir by King 
Eochaidh. Today there is a nice visitor centre set in the bog with good 
picnic facilities and guided tours available in a special climate 
controlled room that now houses the original recovered trackway. For 
opening times see www.heritageireland.com . Another link to the 
legend is close by in Ardagh Co. Longford at Bri Leith also known as 
Sliabh na Calraighe which identifies an ancient race that lived in the 
area. The hill also known as Ardagh Mountain fits in with the rest of 
the hills in the Mythlands with a legendary past but doesn't have any 
visible remains on the summit. It was here also that St. Patrick came 
in 435 thus emphasising the importance of the hill top site in the old 
beliefs and he deposited his nephew St. Mel to administer the Church 
he founded. The religious significance of the site was further enhanced 
by St. Brigid taking her vows here and forming a convent. Although 
no trace now remains a Holy Well in her name is present in the village 
and it is a place of pilgrimage on the 1st February. 


Kells Heritage Town, 553 AD 
Kells, Co. Meath. 


The Meath town of Kells is famously associated with the early 
Christian Heritage of Ireland through St. Columba, (Colmcille) and the 
Book of Kells but settlement in this area is much older with the 
remains of a large Iron Age Ringfort on the outskirts of the present 
day town. The Irish for Kells Ceannas Mor translates as Head Fort and 
that place name exists within the titles of a later family the Taylors of 
Headfort House. The fort was perhaps an early royal settlement as the 
town’s Monastic connection stems from a community set up by St. 
Colmcille in 553 AD who was of royal lineage himself, on land 
granted to him by his cousin the High King Diarmuid MacCarroll. 
After the battle of Cúl Dreimhne and Colmcilles subsequent exile 
resulting in the new Monastic settlement at Iona off the coast of 
Scotland the community at Kells stagnated. Viking raids on Iona from 
794 led to the fleeing of Iona by the monks bringing their most 
important items with them and they re- founded the Monastery at 
Kells in 804. The Abbey at Kells was the home of the Book of Kells, an 
illuminated manuscript gospel book containing the four New 
Testament Gospels in Latin. A superb example of insular illumination, 
mythical beasts and Celtic imagery are combined with great effect 
with Christian symbolism bound in 4 volumes of calf vellum. The 
book is recognised as one of the National treasures of Ireland today 
but at the time it’s importance was even greater as a symbol of 
profound spiritual belief it was protected from Viking raids for 
centuries when Kells was attacked several times even after the Battle 
of Clontarf. It was only in the 1650’s when Crowell’s soldiers were 
garrisoned in the town that the book was moved to Dublin for safe 
keeping and in 1663 was brought to Trinity College for safe keeping 
where it is on display in the great library today. In 1162 the Synod of 
Kells changed the Abbey into a diocesan church and it thrived under 
the subsequent Norman invasion. Kells today is a designated Heritage 
town with the remains of 5 large Celtic Crosses depicting biblical 
scenes used for the instruction of novices, a Round Tower, an 11t 
century Oratory, Holy Well and a copy of the Book of Kells in the 
church on the abbey site. In the Peoples Parks outside the town where 
there is a Famine graveyard and memorial as this area was hard hit 
during the Great Famine (1845-1852), there is also an inland 
lighthouse known as “ The Steeple of Lloyd”. The area was named 
after a Williamite captain Thomas Lloyd from Enniskillen who 
stationed a large army there during the conflict of 1688-91. The 
Steeple is 100ft high and was built in 1791 to coomenorate Thomas 


Taylor the Earl of Bective with it’s objective being a viewing platform 
to follow the hunt over the surrounding countryside. An area further 
outside Kells now called Teltown was of great significance in the pre 
history of Ireland. Tailtu was the wife of Eochaidh mac Eirc, the last 
Fir Bolg King of Ireland and she survived the Tuatha dé Danann 
invasion to become foster mother to Lugh Lamhfada. Tailtu is 
symbolic of the land and the harvest and she died clearing forest to 
make a plain that her tribe could farm to survive. Lugh had her buried 
in a mound that took her name Tailtu now known as Teltown and 
organised funeral games in her honour. Aónach Tailteann the 
Assembly was also known as the Tailteann Games predating the 
ancient Greek Olympics by a 1000 years. The games included physical 
competitions such as long jump, high jump, running and archery also 
sword fighting, chariot racing and horse races. Technical classes such 
as crafts, weaving and jewellery as well as talent competitions in 
singing, dancing and story telling. Arranged marriages took place at 
the assembly and could be subject to a divorce for a year and a day 
from the assembly date which co incided with the August festival of 
Lughnasa and this practice was later included in the Brehon laws. The 
Games died out during the Norman Invasion in the 12t Century and 
despit a brief appearance in the middle ages only came to attention 
again in the 20% century with the Gaelic Revival sparked by 
Independence and several events took place in Croke Park and other 
venues in the 1920’s and 30’s. Today the legacy of the funeral games 
of Tailtu lives on in Ireland with The Community Games Competitions 
for Athletics and Talent Competitions, Agricultural Shows for 
technical, craft classes and equestrian, matchmaking festivals such as 
Lisdoonvarna in Co. Clare and the tradition of the Irish Wake where 
the person’s life is celebrated after death. Nearby Faughan Hill 
towards Navan is reputed to be the resting place of legendary King of 
Ireland Niall of the Nine Hostages who took a young St Patrick as a 
slave to Ireland and from who the Ui Neill claim descent. 

Kells have an active Tourism Council and they organise several 
Heritage Weekends a year with guided tours. 


High Cross at Kells Abbey with Round Tower in background. 


Fore Monastic Settlement. 630 AD 
Fore, Co. Westmeath. 


The valley of Fore is nestled away between the glacial hills of North 


Westmeath in an area of outstanding scenic beauty and this has 
attracted human settlement to the area over the millennia. Fore takes 
it's name from the Irish Fobhair meaning Spring and is rightly known 
as the town of the springs because crystal clear water rises up from 
several points on the valley basin including the River Glore itself. The 
whole area and bedrock is limestone and as a result of karstification 
several underground channels and springs originate at sinkholes 

from the nearby Lough Lene. The area has been in use since 
Mesolithic times and there are the remains of cairn like structures and 
some barrow graves on the surrounding hilltops. Fore became famous 
as a centre for spiritual learning with the arrival of St. Feichin who 
built a monastery under the rock of Balor in 630 ad. St. Feichin died 
from Yellow plague in 665and was the originator of a strong 
personality cult which inspired several hagiographies both in Irish 
and Latin. Later on with the arrival of the Normans a new larger 
fortified stone abbey was created across the valley on the remains of 
an Iron age fort dedicated both to St. Feichin and St. Taurin of 
Evereaux from Normandy. In later times during the Hundred Years 
War with England and France this abbey at Fore became alien 
property to the English Crown and Fore became a walled town to 
protect itself from attack by all sides. Following on from Henry VIII's 
dissolution of the monasteries the abbey was granted to the Nugent 
Family the Barons of Delvin in 1588 and has been in ruin ever 

since. Remaining today in the valley are the ruins of a 9th Century 
Church where St. Feichin's original enclosure stood, the impressive 
Benedictine remains and an intact Mausoleum for the Greville-Nugent 
Family perched on the side of a hill incorporating a 15th century 
guard tower .This tower later became a refuge for the last anchorite in 
Ireland Patrick Beglan who is commemorated on a plaque inside. 
Because the majority of the buildings on site were in ruin from the 
end of the 16th Century the area became a popular pilgrim site and 
then later in Victorian times a popular tourist trip to view "the 
Hosannas of the long ago past". Around this time the popular Seven 
Wonders were attributed to the town. They are The Water that won't 
Boil, The Tree that won't Burn, The Lintel Stone raised by the prayers 
of St. Feichin, The Water that flows Uphill, The Mill without a Race, 
The Monastery built on a quaking sod and The Anchorite in a Cell. 
Today the village consists of two quaint bars The Seven Wonders and 
The Abbey House and a nice tearooms with information and an audio 
visual presentation. The Valley is between the highest point in 
Westmeath Mullaghmeen where there is the largest planted Beech 
forest in Europe created in the 1930's and is open to the public, and 
the second highest point The Ben of Fore. A new looped walk which 
takes in a Norman Motte and Bailey and Gallows Hill has just been 


opened and a trip to the Miracle Site at nearby Lough Lene is 
recommended. Lough Lene itself is known as the Lake of Learning and 
housed Kings, Monks and Viking lords on its islands previously and 
has a nice designated bathing area between Fore and the neighbouring 
village of Collinstown. 


Trim Castle. 1172 AD 
Trim, Co. Meath. 


The Norman’s invasion tactics were borrowed from the Romans 
building forts to conquer local resistance. At first Motte and Baileys 
were created on old Iron Age Forts or even Neolithic mounds and 
soon stone fortifications followed in the form of Castles. William the 
Conqueror was responsible for the building of 77 castles in England 
during his lifetime and following the Norman invasion of Ireland 
from 1169 the same pattern emerged. Trim Castle today is the 
largest Norman fortification left in Ireland and is a wonderful 
example of a building designed to murder people. King Henry II 
granted Hugh de Lacy the Lordship of Meath in 1172 to keep a 
check on the advances of the Earl of Pembroke known as Strongbow. 
Trim Castle was initially a fort on the raised ground above the river 
Boyne becoming a Castle through a prolonged period of extension 
and fortification over the centuries. First with Hugh de Lacy from 
1174 and later first phase completed by his son Walter de Lacy in 
1224. Walter died in 1241 and the Castle was granted to Geoffrey 
de Geneville a supporter of King Henry III and later King Edward I. 
The Castle passed to his eldest daughter Joan in 1301 who then 
married a colourful character of the period Roger Mortimer who was 
later to effectively rule England. Edward II proved a disappointment 
to his father and the noblemen of England due to the dubious nature 
of his patronage of young noblemen. He led the Marcher Revolt in 
the Despenser War and was forced to flee to France where he 
entered a liaison with Queen Isabella Edward II’s wife later deposing 
and arranging the death of Edward II by starvation and ruling 
England for three years until Edward III revenged his father and 
Mortimer was executed at Tyburn. The Mortimer Family association 
with Trim Castle ended in 1425 and the Castle gradually declined in 
importance despite a brief occupation during the Cromwellian 
invasion. After the Williamite wars it passed to Arthur Wellesly later 
The Duke of Wellington before the last private owner Lord Dunsany 
of the Plunkett Family. The Castle consists of a central three storey 
cruciform shaped keep with twenty corners, the remains of a curtain 
wall with rectangular towers on the North and West sides and round 


towers to the South and East, the remains of a three towered 
defending keep entrance with stables and causeway, a three aisled 
Great Hall with undercroft, a defensive tower and a building 
possibly used as a mint. Trim Castle is owned by the OPW and is 
open to the public during the Summer Season and a guided tour 
through the castle to the battlements is highly recommended but 
wear suitable footwear as several steps in the deliberately damaged 
to un- foot any attackers venturing upwards. Opening times and 
admission prices on www.heritageireland.ie. 


Granard Motte & Bailey 1199 AD 
Granard, Co. Longford. 


The largest Motte & Bailey in Ireland was most likely created on an 
earlier fortification or mound and offers superb views into the West 
from the centre of Granard Co. Longford. Risteard de Tuite who was 
later to serve as Chief Justice of Ireland, accompanied The Earl of 
Pembroke’s early Norman Invasion force and was later granted lands 
in the West of Meath now Westmeath and Longford by Hugh de 
Lacy. As with the Norman practice his surname is a habitation name 
from northern Normandy coming from the town of Le Thuit (Norse 
for clearing in a wooded area) which is in the province of 

Evereaux. The Norman Monastery in Fore was dedicated to St. 
Taurin of Evereaux as well as the local Saint Feichin and the 
townland of Tuitestown in Fore today bears the Norman Surname. 
The Norman Motte & Bailey close to Clonabreany House possibly on 
a megalithic mound was also his work but it is the main Mound in 
Granard that he is remembered for. Built in 1199 the motte stands 
166m 543 ft above sea level and now has a statue of St. Patrick on 
top erected to celebrate the Eucharistic Congress in 1932. Granard as 
a town is mentioned as a staging point for Queen Maedbh’s army 
coming out of the West for The Tain Bó Cualiagne so the high 
ground which attracted the military focussed Normans was already 
there. In 1205 Risteard founded the nearby Abbey at Abbeylara and 
when he died in 1210 his son Risteard Dubh buried him in the 
Abbey which was given to the Cistercians and the ruins are 
accessible to the public today just outside the village. 


Lough Crew Gardens. 1625 AD 
Oldcastle, Co. Meath 


The key to Cairn T on the nearby hills of Loughcrew is kept at the 
Loughcrew Gardens Coffee Shop outside of the Cairn having OPW 
guides 

during the summer time. The original estate here belonged to the 
Norman Plunkett Family from 1200 with a nearby Plunkett Castle site 
now the restored Clonabreanny House. In 1625 St. Oliver Plunkett was 
born here and his family took part in the The Irish Confederancy in 
1641 were later dispossessed by Cromwell. Ireland has only four 
Saints 

recognised by Rome, St. Malachy, St. Laurence O'Toole, St. Feargal 
(Virgil) and St. Oliver Plunkett canonised in 1975. What remains of 
the 

Plunkett Family estate today is the ruins of the Family Church, 
complete with graveyard, the foundation traces of the old house and 
mill close by. St. Oliver Plunkett's parents are buried in a very old 
cemetery beside Clonabreanny House where Megalithic Stone carvings 
are 

to be found amidst the headstones. St. Oliver Plunkett came from a 
well 

connected family related by birth to the Earls of Roscommon and 
Fingal 

and to Lords Louth and Dunsany. He studied at the Irish College in 
Rome and was ordained in 1654 just after the Cromwellian conquest 
of 

Ireland which cleared his family off their land and made Catholicism 
illegal in Ireland under the pain of death. He stayed on in Rome 
becoming Archbishop of Ireland in 1169 and finally setting foot back 
in Ireland the following year as the restoration of the monarchy in 
England under Charles II was more tolerant of Catholics. He 
immediately set about restoring the fortunes of the Church in Ireland 
which was in disarray after the penal laws and established schools and 


colleges including one at Drogheda that had both Catholic and 
Protestant students. It was his disagreement with the Test Act (state 
religion for public office) in 1673 that caused St. Oliver Plunkett to 
become anti establishment and for the subsequent years he was in 
hiding in Ireland. In 1678 the Popish plot was revealed in London 
bringing in more anti Roman Catholic laws and St. Oliver Plunkett 
was 

accused by Titus Oates of plotting a French invasion of Ireland. 
Caught up in an Anglo-Irish power struggle in Dublin, the archbishop 
went on Trial in Dundalk but it collapsed by virtue of the state 
witnesses being themselves wanted men and the archbishop was 
transferred to Newgate prison in London. In a new trial in 1681 
without access to defending counsel and witnesses St. Oliver Plunkett 
was found guilty by Chief Justice Pemberton who remarked "You 
have 

done as much as you could to dishonour God in this case; for the 
bottom of your treason was your setting up your false religion, than 
which there is not anything more displeasing to God, or more 
pernicious to mankind in the world." It only took the jury fifteen 
minutes to return a Guilty verdict and convicted of Treason Oliver 
Plunkett was condemned to death by being hung, drawn and 
quartered at 

Tyburn. This gruesome sentence involved the transportation of the 
prisoner on a cart through the streets to Tyburn where being hung 
alive cut down eviscerated and finally beheaded with the body 
quartered 

to send the remains to the four corners of the Kingdom as a warning 
to 

others. Oliver Plunkett had befriended a Benedictine Monk Fr Maurus 
Corker in Newgate prison and the Benedictines ensured the removal of 
the body afterwards for burial in a London graveyard. Whilst still in 
prison the same Monk arranged for the remains to be removed to 
Lamspringe in Germany where the same Fr Corker became Abbott 
seven 

years later. He later brought the head to Rome and exactly two 
hundred 

years after the execution his body was returned to Downside Abbey in 
England. In 1975 for the canonisation of Oliver Plunkett one of the 
thigh bones was given as a relic to the Church in the town of 
Oldcastle where it is on public display today to the left of the main 
altar. The lands of the Plunkett Family at Loughcrew were given to 
William Naper the brother-in-law of Sir William Petty and 
Clonbreanny 

to the Wades. At one stage due to good connections the Naper Estate 


extended to 180,000 acres in Meath, Westmeath and Cavan.The 
magnificent Yew Walk still survives today from the 17th Century. 

In 1821 another William Naper commissioned the building of a grand 
new 

house by the architect Sir Charles Cockerell who was recently 
returned 

from a visit to Greece. 

Eight years later and at a cost of £22,000 (around EURO 2 million 
today) 

The House was said to be cursed to be consumed by fire 3 times and 
in 

1888 it suffered the first major fire followed by one in 1959 and the 
final one in 1964. In 1978 the owner Nigel Naper died and the estate 
was divided between his three sons with Charles and his wife Emily 
restoring the orangery, servants quarters and stables into their 

family home. Also on the estate today as well as the Coffee Shop are 
an Adventure Centre the remains of the formal Garden, St. Oliver 
Plunketts Church and a very nice walk to Loch Craobh, The Lake of 
Branches that gives it's name to the area. The House itself is 

survived by the ruined Ionic pillars of the portico and the converted 
part now hosts Wedding Receptions and Murder Mystery Evenings. 
The 

nearby Clonabreanny House is now fully restored and is very busy as a 
bespoke wedding venue. www.loughcrew.com. 


Loughcrew House on fire in 1964. 


Tullynally Castle 1655 AD 
Castlepollard Co.Westmeath. 


Tullynally Castle just outside the town of Castlepollard North 
Westmeath has been the seat of the Pakenham Family for over 350 
years. Coming from the Irish for Hill of the Swan perhaps a reference 
to the Children of Lir on nearby Lough Derravaragh.The Castle is still 
lived in today and the gardens and grounds are open to the public 
from Easter to October each year. The lands like others in the area 
were a Cromwellian plantation grant to Henry Pakenham who 
constructed a U shaped 2 storey house named Pakenham Hall around 
1655. Later on coming up to the end of the 18th Century with the title 
Earl of Longford coming into the family through marriage the house 
was extended into a Gothic Castle using the most fashionable architect 
of the day Francis Johnston. Thomas the 2nd Earl continued 
improving the castle both inside and out and installing new fangled 
inventions such as central heating system designed by the father of the 
novelist Maria Edgeworth, Richard Lovell Edgeworth who gave his 
name to nearby Edgeworthstown in Co. Longford. The Earls were 
military men and served with distinction in various wars and 
campaigns including the Napoleonic wars ,Peninsular Wars Crimea 
Campaign, Boer War and World War one. General Sir Edward 
Pakenham benefitted from his sisters earlier marriage to Arthur 
Wellesley who later became the Duke of Wellington. After the 
Peninsular Wars he was sent to command the British forces in America 
and died at the battle of New Orleans in 1815. At that time when 
dying overseas it was naval practice to pickle the body in a barrel of 
rum for transport however poor General Pakenham's barrel went 
astray on the journey home and ended up in a tavern in the West 
Indies where he was only discovered after the locals complained of the 
taste of the rum. General Pakenham was a fine soldier but could be 
gruff and cold towards his men and it was remarked upon at the time 
that he came home in better spirits than he left in. He was finally laid 
to rest in the family vault in Killucan and there is a fine monument to 
him in St Paul's Cathedral in London. The Castle has very fine 
Victorian Kitchens and servants quarters that along with the laundries 
are sometimes open to the public as is the main castle but only for 
groups booked in advance .The Laundries in Tullynally once cleaned 
the riding gear for the Oxford Union Hunt sent from England in 
panniers by train and steamer across to Ireland for washing and then 
returned to make sure the maids at Tullynally had enough work to be 


doing rather than sitting about "eating their heads off" The Gardens 
and grounds are a labour of love for the current owner Thomas 
Pakenham the renowned author and tree expert. He has created from 
seed collected during his travels several exotic sections including a 
Tibetan Garden and Chinese Garden set within the grounds which also 
contain man made lakes and the remains of a large walled garden 
with numerous follies and summer houses. A Tearooms is also located 
in the stable block of the Castle Courtyard and is open Thursday - 
Sunday during open season. A charge applies for the Gardens and 
Grounds and full details can be found on www.tullynally.com 


Battle of the Boyne Site. 1690 AD 


Oldbridge House Co. Meath 


In 1688 William III Prince of Orange was invited by the Immortal Seven a g1 
English noblemen who promised assistance were he to land in England to de 
his Uncle and Father in law the Catholic King James II on the grounds that t 
born heir Prince of Wales also James, was believed to be an imposter and th 
James's eldest, his daughter Mary married to William of Orange should succi 
the English Throne. The Glorious Revolution followed swiftly with only two 
skirmishes with King James forces after William landed at Torbay before the 
fled to Ireland. In Ireland grievances from Irish Catholics following the 

Cromwellian Conquest and penal laws were hoped to be addressed by King . 
and this was a sectarian war in Ireland. The Battle of the Boyne was the larg 
deployment of troops in Irish history and at stake were the future of the Eng 
Throne, French dominance in Europe and religious power in Ireland. In July 
the armies of King William of Orange on the Protestant side made up of Eng 


Dutch, Scottish, Danes and Huguenots numbering some 36,000 men were pi 
against the Catholic King Jame's forces of 25,000 men mainly Irish Catholics 
6,500 French troops sent by King Louis the XIV of France. This battle has lor 
presented as the turning point in the religious wars in Ireland determining tl 
ascendancy of the Protestant Faith over the Catholic Faith for the coming ce 
It provides a focal point and rallying cry for the Loyalist population in North 
Ireland who celebrate the victory each year with parades on the "Glorious Ty 
of July, a national holiday. The battle began on a Tuesday because King Wil 
never undertook anything of significance on a Monday and detachments wet 
dispatched to various fording points along the river to attempt a pincer mov 
on King James forces. At one point King William narrowly escaped being sh« 
his own forces as the only distinction between the uniforms were a sprig of § 
worn in the Hats of the Williamites and a piece of paper placed in the Hats c 
Jacobites ( King Jame's forces). King William and a force of 3,500 crossed th 
Boyne at Oldbridge on the second day being forced to swim across with the. 
men almost stopping the tidal current with the King's horse getting bogged c 
and the asthmatic King now also suffering from a flesh wound from artillery 
previous day being helped ashore. King James forces regrouped and retreate 
the river Nanny at Duleek with comparatively light casualties and mustered 
the Shannon to continue the war. Oldbridge House built in the 1740's now s 
at the site and a recently opened visitor centre with interpretation on the ba 
contained at this site. Details of opening times and admission are on 
www.heritageireland.com 


Belvedere House 1740 AD 
Mullingar Co. Westmeath. 
Belvedere meaning beautiful view in Italian was constructed as a gentleman 


for Robert Rochfort who later became Lord Belvedere. Designed by Richard 
Cassells and perched atop a constructed hill overlooking Lough Ennell the es 


gained a degree of notoriety because of a scandal in the 18t Century. Rober 
locked up his wife Mary Molesworth for 33 years in the family home at Gaul 
for an alleged affair with his brother Arthur who he pursued to his death in» 
Marshallsea debtors prison in Dublin. This gained Robert another title “ The 
Wicked Earl” and yet more sibling rivalry with another brother George in ne 
Rochfort House led to Robert building the largest folly in Ireland “ The Jealc 
Wall” blocking his view of his brothers much larger house. No children were 
born at Belvedere so successions tended to go sideways and single men were 
occupants for the remainder sometimes with companionship. In 1912 the esi 
passed to Charles Kenneth Howard-Bury of Charleville Castle Tullamore. An 
Irish soldier explorer Howard-Bury served in World War One as a Lt Colonel 
Kings Royal Rifles and seen action at some of the major battles before being 
prisoner at Ypres. After the war Howard-Bury was selected to lead The Evere 
Reconnaissance in 1921. Everest had been an aspiration for the British Alpin 
mountaineering club since before the war being viewed from Darjeeling in I 
with the peak above the clouds but access had always been an issue. Now af 
cream of the British and European youth lay broken and crippled on the 
battlefields of World War focus again turned to conquering the highest peak 
Earth. To the men who went on that first Everest expedition including Georg 
Mallory who was to die on the mountain in a later trip, a day on the mounta 
a walk in the park compared to their experience in the trenches. As leader o 
expedition Howard- Bury was brought out one morning by the coolies durin 
to see the tracks of the Metohkangmi which translates as the “ Hairy Man” o 
mountains. Howard-Bury dismissed the large human like footprints as the tr: 
a loping Snow Wolf but nevertheless mentioned the encounter in his daily ní 
the Newspaper sponsoring the trips. These notes and a separate false accoun 
encounter with the actual creature by a different explorer created a newspat 
storm around this new creature given the name “Abominable Snowman” anc 
Legend of the Yeti was born out of this chance occurrence on the Mountain. 
explorers identified the North Col route and reached 23,000 ft before turnin, 
doing the groundwork for future expeditions. In 1953 when Everest was fina 
conquered by Sir Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tensing, the news was held ba 
co-incide with Queen Elizabeth the seconds coronation the first two people t 
know were the Queen Mother and Howard-Bury. Howard-Bury died in 1963 
the estate passed to his companion Rex Beaumont who himself died in 1988 
estate was bought by the local authority and after a lengthy restoration proj 
opened to the public in 2000 with a newly planted walled garden. Opening i 
and admission prices www.belvedere-house.ie 


Lockes Distillery 1757 AD 


Kilbeggan, Co Westmeath. 


This small distillery in the Westmeath town of Kilbeggan is possibly the olde 
surviving pot distillery in the world with the licence dating back to 1757 stil 
display. The distillery is now known as Kilbeggan Distillery and has undergo 
various ownership changes since becoming part of the Jim Beam stable of br 
Formerly it was operated by Cooley Distillery producing brands such as Kilb 
and Tir Chonail Whiskey for the lucrative export market. The distillery has a 
working water wheel and an informative tour and museum area with nice cz 
of course some whiskey sampling. Opening hours and admission prices on 
www.kilbeggandistillery.com 


Accommodation in this area can be found on 
http://www.discoverireland.ie/where-to-stay/ 
What’s on in the area; 


http://www.discoverireland.ie/whats-on/ 


Google Maps 
https://www.google.ie/maps/@53.7207051,-7.3058656,54666m/data = !3n 


Queries and tours with the author email info@directingtourism.ie 


Mythlands Guide Book available to purchase on www.directingtourism.ie . 


Spring Equinox Sunrise at Loughcrew over Cairn V at Oldcastle Co. 
Meath. 


